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A wise man, or even a clever man, would have left nothing
to chance in an enterprise on the success of which everything
depended. Charles, hesitating to the last, uncertain whether
to proceed by quasi-legal methods or to employ force, left
everything to chance. Why, if an arrest was intended, it
was not quietly effected without the gratuitous violation of
Parliamentary privileges must for ever remain a mystery.
Perhaps the King's precipitate haste was simply due to the
fatuous instigation of the Queen. Perhaps it was due to
the folly of Digby " thinking difficult things too easy ". It
is impossible definitely to say. But out of a maze of un-
certainties one or two certainties emerge. First: it is certain
that no atom of responsibility can attach to the recently
appointed Secretary of State. Forster1 indeed, though he
dare not accuse him will not acquit him; but, the action of the
House in naming Falkland to be a member of the Committee
at the Guildhall is conclusive proof that not even his op-
ponents imputed complicity to him. Clarendon speaks of
the "discouragement they had so lately received in the
King's going to the house to demand the five members,
without ever communicating his intention to them, and
which had made a deep impression upon them".2 A
modern Secretary of State would, of course, under similar
circumstances have tendered his resignation at once. Danby,
under circumstances exactly parallel, was impeached. But
between 1642 and 1679 the doctrine of ministerial responsi-
bility had obtained larger acceptance. Falkland may well
have despaired of the cause which he had espoused, and of
the master whom he had undertaken to serve, but he did not
feel justified in deserting him because he had been guilty of
criminal folly.

A second point emerges with equal  clearness.    The
King's action   " much advanced the   spirits  of  the  dis-

1 Five Members, n.        *Life, i., 102.f several persons under the style of
